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This paper is concerned with features of the role of counseling in the 
public employment system which have emerged from the experimental and 
demonstration programs serving the disadvantaged. But when one speaks 
of roles, he is advised to heed the distinction between description and 
prescription. It is often that we slide imperceptibly from a normative 
statement into one which sets a standard for other. And thus, readily 
one who tells it like it is is understood to be telling it as it should 
be. I would like to be able to avoid that confusion by sticking as close- 
ly as possible to the former, by devoting my remarks to construing the 
performance of counselors and leaving to philosophical debate the task of 
deciding what should be. 

But there is a sense in which I cannot so easily make such a disclaimer of 
responsibility. Discussion, debates, and dialogues with vocational coun- 
selors and other in the human service profession have convinced me that 
there is a valid source for some identity between description and pre- 
scription, between what i3 and what ought to be. Counselors, like all 
people, make adaptations to the situations in which they find themselves. 

If one examines carefully the kinds of adaptations that they have spon- 
taneously made, one can come to a reconstruction of the necessities under 
which they were operating. And thus, one goes in a very small step from 
what is to what needs to be--especially if one respects the validity of 
clinical experiences--that is, if one believes that people in the course 
of doing their jobs learn some useful things about their work. Assuming 
that those working In the field are neither knaves nor fools, then it is 
proper and wise to look at the directions they have taken as a basis for 
building prescriptive knowledge of what works and what does not work. 

This is not to say that one needs to believe and accept all which people 
say or think about the work that they are doing; one is free to provide 
his own words, thoughts, and interpretations regarding what he sees in the 
behavior of counseling personnel. But given that freedom, one is obliged 
at least to look at such behavior and to try to discover the bases of val- 
idity within it. 

This describes the approach I have taken. I've tried to .look closely at 
vocational counseling as it evolved in the exper imenta I /demoiist r a t ion pro- 
jects dealing with the disadvantaged. Taking that experience as the base, 
as an exemplar of the first sustained, focused expierience with disadvantaged 
populations by public employment counselors, I have tried to construe that 
experience as a guide to others, as a way of saying: "If they have come to 
perform in such and such a way, as a result of their experience, then it 
seems likely that you would be well advised to do the same, if you are work- 
ing with similar clients under similar circumstances." Thus, one answer to 
the question of what should be the role of the counselor is to be found in 
an interpretation of the kinds of roles counselors have developed out cf 
their experience in making adjustments and adaptations to the realities of 
their work and to the problems that they have encountered. 
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In what follows I will describe some of the features of the experimental and 
demonstration (E & D) experience, and the sense I have been able to ma^e ro 
myself out of the experience. Given the richness and complexity of ^ ex- 
perience, it is necessary to engage in a high level of abstraction an 
state the case through a series of fairly bold generalizations which mu Jt 
be left to the reader to test against his own experience and knowledge. 



In this paper, I will deal with five interconnected function8 u in i . cou “®®^“® 
roles which provide me with a useful framework for thinking about counseling. 
These functions are: (1) teaching; (2) behavior change; ( 3 )^socio-emotional 
support; (4) decision-making, problem-solving, planning; an ( ) ][' 1 . 

Diagnosing and assessing is implicit in each of these functions, an 
a large area of its own, that I have elected to leave it out of considera- 
tion in this paper. 



I. TEACHING 



o 
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By teaching, I mean to refer to those counseling activities in which infor- 
mation and knowledge are communicated to the client about himself, about 
the world of work, about jobs, employers, and all the institutions and ap- 
purtenances with which the client must deal— all the situations e mu _ 
finesse in order to succeed as a worker. The E & D experience with disad- 
vantaged clients indicates that such clients lack a great deal of informa- 
tion and knowledge which counselors can presume to be present in non-di.ad- 
vantaged clients, o%?be irrelevant to the vocational careers and prospects 
of non-disadvantaged clients. Disadvantaged clients need many thing® 
plained to them: payroll deductions for taxes and for social security, trans- 
portation systems out of their localized neighborhoods, the nature o cm* 
ployer expectations, how to answer application and Interview questions in 
ways most likely to lead to getting the job, who and what formen, supervi- 
sors, and shop-stewards are, how to get clued into the social and behavioral 
norma in the work place, how to take tests, etc. Let me give some exempts 
of the small bits of knowledge which clients can find crucial. Recently, 
some disadvantaged clients who had been placed in a steel company by a Con- 
centrated Employment Program, lost their Jobs because they didn t kn w 
what everyone in the steel mill called a "lunch hour was only forty minutes . 
They didn't take a full hour, but they sauntered back casually to woru rf^r 
45 or 50 minutes of a lunch break, thus confirming their supervisor s impr-s 
slon of the disadvantaged as unmotivated, to which he responded 
firing them. Another examples after some months on a first job, ““y ^' rs 
feel that they are ready for a better job with higher pay. Many disadvan- 
taged workers assume that they must quit their Jobs in order to search foi 
better ones. They don't know that a more practical way of going about it is 
to call in sick for several days in order to give them time to search fnr a 
better job, before they burn their bridges. 
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By and large, the E & D projects tended to perform this teaching function 
in groups. It almost seems as if one can never predict just what small 
but crucial piece of information one client might lack that could make a 
difference between his getting or not getting a job, between his keeping 
or losing a job, and thus also between enhancing or destroying the rela- 
tionship between the agency and the employer. As a result, many programs 
drew up curricula and tried to cover all fronts, to provide information 
for all possible contingencies. Thus group counseling often slid into class- 
room teaching, subject to all the ills to which that flesh is heir. While 
such group counseling was problematic, it seems that individual counseling 
tended not to perform such teaching functions adequately or at all. Clients 
don't know what they don't know, and so don't ask. And 1.? the looser, more 
non-directive style of individual counseling, with its strong ethic of more 
client than counselor talk, the teaching function is easily slighted, de- 
spite great client need for knowledge. 

If public employment counselors are going to perform this role effectively, 
either through group or individual methods, or if they are going to take 
responsibility for seeing to it that the teaching function in counseling gets 
done somewhere in the agency program, by someone in the total process, then 
counselors are going to have to know the information to impart to their 
clients. The lack of real, detailed, and accurate information by many em- 
ployment service counselors regarding jobs, working, employers, the needs and 
resources of the local community, the special needs, hang-ups, and talent 3 of 
particular ethnic groups — the lack of knowledge of welfare and the rights "of 
recipients, of juvenile law and correction-parole practices, is both appal- 
ling and damaging to clients. 

For a variety of reasons, many employment service counselors are young people, 
fresh out of college, on their first jobs. Few have actually worked at adult 
jobs before in their lives. Many older counseling personnel have never worked 
outside the employment service. They come from a social class in which they 
have not had many opportunities to learn about the welfare system, the juve- 
nile and legal systems; and other such systems and institutions which impinge 
so heavily on the lives of the disadvantaged. Much of this kind of knowledge 
could be acquired by counselors while they were students in counselor educa- 
tion programs. However, such programs often give short shrift to this side 
of things, partly because of their concentration on therapeutic -type and 
school counseling, much of which is irrelevant to the needs of counselors in 
the public employment system. Thus employment counselors often lack the very 
information which clients need. 

However, there is also a level of detailed local information which it would 
be impossible for graduate schools to be responsible for imparting to stu- 
dents. It therefore seems that it should be the responsibility of the em- 
ployment counselor's agency to give him time to learn and keep current with 
the details of the local scene and to give incentives and opportunities fer 
such learning. They need to know the specifics of events and processes in 
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their local community, the names of formen and their supervisory style, the 
preferences, biases, and sub-cultures of local work places in which disad- 
vantaged clients might get jobs, the specific processes employed in local 
work places to induct new employees into the work force, etc. Yet, as we 
well know, most in-service training for employment service personnel seems 
to begin and end with teaching bureaucratic forms and other intra-agency mat- 
ters, rather than with teaching information concerning events outside the 
local office. In addition, such in-service training is most often directed 
by people even further removed from the fact and information details of the 
local scene than is the counselor. I suspect that counselors can best ac- 
quire this kind of local and detailed knowledge through informal contacts 
with local workers, with people in the community, and through direct obser- 
vation of what goes on in the larger work places at which disadvantaged 
clients are placed. If the counselor is provided the time and incentive to 
develop such contacts. 2 

However, while clients have a great need for this kind of information and 
knowledge, the professional counselor may not necessarily be the best person 
to provide it, as I shall suggest below. It does not require a professional 
counselor to perform this teaching function, but there is a vital center of 
activities which it seems to me that only the professional counselor can per- 
form. If he is to perform this unique role, it might be more efficient for 
him to leave the non-unique teaching to others. 



II. BEHAVIOR CHANGE 

When counseling personnel give information, they do so because they expect it 
to make a difference in the client's acts; and thus the counselor attempts to 
present informat ion- -to teach— in such a way as to maximize the likelihood 
that desired behaviors will emerge. This directs the counselor's attention 
to the technologies of presenting and sequencing information and other in-put 
to clients. This is the technology side of counseling, representing the coun 
selor!s use of scientific knowledge about human behavior, about behavior 
change and methods and outcomes, about the relations between human behavior 
and job demands. Performance of this function typically requires the coun- 
selor to create or construct a specific application of a scientifically- 
based generalization. It is in this individualized adaptation of scientific 
knowledge that the art of counseling joins the science of counseling. 

My experience with the personnel of E & D programs convinces me that local 
non-counseling personnel (nonprofessionals, indigenous vocational skills in- 
structors, etc.) often have more accurate, detailed and better information 
than the professional counselors about the kind8 of things disadvantaged cli- 
ents need to know, and can probably perform the teaching aspect of counseling 
as well, or better, than the counselors can, for some of the reasons I cited 
earlier. But counselors have much of the technological training which unique 
ly fits them for the behavior change aspect of the counseling role. Or ra- 
ther, I should say that graduate schools are uniquely qualified to teach such 
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technologies, to teech students and to give them practice at understanding 
scientific communications (research reports) and constructing practice appli- 
cations of the scientific knowledge contained within them. This is what pro- 
fessor-researchers can do well. The trouble is, they seldom do it. They 
teach theories, philosophy, and principles as well as a lot of other useful 
things, but their graduates are seldom prepared to perform this most unique 
function which no one else in the public employment --manpower field can per- 
form: designing a program, a plan, an intervention strategy for a single cl 

ent or a body of clients, based on the latest and best use of scientific know- 
ledge. Thus, universities fail to do just that which they are uniquely fitted 
best to do. Some examples will illustrate the consequences of the failure of 
counselors to perform this function: one who is familiar with the researc 

literature on learning, motivation, reinforcement, and role playing should 
know that role playing is most likely to result in significant behavior change 
if the role playing takes place close to the point in time at which the role 
player will use the learning in reality. Yet, the most typical pattern of 
programming in Concentrated Employment Programs is for clients to role play 
employment interviews during a two to four week orientation and assessment 
period which, for most clients, occurs prior to placement in training. The 
training lasts from three months to one year, so that the role playing of an 
employment interview occurs for most clients months before they are to be 
sent to an actual job placement. Under such circumstances, the possibilities 
for the role playing to be an effective strategy are reduced to zero. For 
similar reasons, the scientifically trained counselor should know that ef- 
fective counseling is most likely to occur in close connection with the reali- 
ties about which the client is being counseled. This suggests that effective 
counseling about performance of the worker is most likely to occur when the 
client is in the worker role--that is immediately after placement, when the 
client is faced with realities with which he must deal. Yet, in the public 
employment service as well as in the E & D projects, most counseling is 
done prior to placement. 

If counselors are to perform this most unique function of applying scientific 
knowledge to agency programs and to client intervention strategies, they 
will need more specific training and practice in the use of scientific know- 
ledge, and then they will need more clout and scope to design agency programs 
in terms of that knowledge. Unfortunately, there is a conflict between a bu- 
reaucratic structure and this professional function. A bureaucratic structure 
requires a top-down direction of information and control, while adequate per- 
formance of this counselor function required a reversal of the direction of 
control and influence. I will return to this point and elaborate it later in 
this paper. 



III. SOCIO-EMOTIONAL SUPPORT 

Academicians use jargony terms like that when they are trying to hide the fact 
that they are dealing with a much more familiar and common concept, by scien- 
tizing it. In this case, the term is used to describe the counselor's function 
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as a true friend, as one who, out of love, affection, unconditional positive 
regard (choose your own language) acts to make clients feel better an ex 
perience themselves in a satisfying way. 3 

All that goes into such imponderables and barely measureables is empathy,^ 
sensitivity, warmth and emotional responsiveness belongs, in this analysis, 
to socio-emotional support functions. 

It is important to the clients. In one study, "graduates” of an E & D project 
listed counseling as the least useful part of the program they went throug , 
but when asked who was the person to whom they most turned for help, named 
the counselors. Although they found the content of the counseling non-useful, 
they appreciated the counselors concern and support. 

The human qualities which go into this functi«~*x (usually referred to as rap 
port) are distributed very widely among people irrespective of their occupa- 
tional level, socio-economic class, and educational level. Some counselors 
have these human qualities, and some don't. A counselor in a Youth Opportunity 
Center once explained that she makes up her mind during the course of the first 
interview with the client as to whether or not she likes the client. If sh r 
decides that she does, she passes him a card with her name on it at that point; 
if she does not like him, she waits until the end of the interview to give him 
the card. That was her explanation of why rhe did not introduce herself to 
clients. It seems obvious that this is a counselor who does not have the hu- 
man qualities required for her functioning in the socio-emotional support role. 

Socio-emotional support is involved in being a nice guy, and not all coun- 
selors are nice guys and not all nice guys are in the counseling profession. 

The problem is this: universities are, in their very nature, inappropriate 
institutions for teaching graduate students hew to be nice guys. These are 
matters of emotional learning, taught and acquired best in primary group as- 
sociations (family and friendship groups), rather than through formal organi- 
zations and more or less formalized social relationships. Public universities 
have the further problem that they cannot legitimately grade students, and 
thus credential them to professional status, on the basis of the personality 
characteristics of their students, such as ability to be nice guys. 

As a result, both student and faculty in human service professional education- 
al institutions are uP tight about rapport. They recognize its centrality, 
and don't know what to do about it. It is the thing that students are most 
worried and frightened about. They have the feeling that they either 'have 
it" or don't, and if they don't, they don't know how to get it. Unable to 
resolve this anxiety, they rely on the achievement of a professional status 
to give them a kind of charisma which can substitute for the human qualities 
that go into this counselor function. 
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The E & D experience leads me to the conclusion that the intense concentra- 
tion on empathy achievement in the training of counselors is counter-produc- 
tive (in the sense that it takes up time which could be devoted to teaching 
counselors how to apply scientific knowledge), doomed to failure, and^finally, 
unnecessary as X see the role of the public employment counselor dealing with 
the disadvantaged. 

There are several lines of evidence and argument which lead to this conclu- 
sion: (1) the Carkhuff-Truax studies and reviews which suggest that human 
service professionals do no better than untrained or briefly trained non - 
professionals in this matter; 5 (2) the findings of Allen Ivey and his asso- 
ciates that micro-counseling techniques with immediate feedback can rapidly 
increase the ability of non-professionals to be empathetic and to give friend- 
ly attention; 6 (3) the huge mass of experimental and survey findings which 
lead to the conclusion that white middle class interviewers have predictable 
and reliable effects on discriminated-against, self-conscious minority group 
members which operate against the ability of the interviewer to establish 
rapport;® (4) the repeated experience of the E & D projects that indigenous 
non-professionals are particularly good at establishing rapport with, clients 
and providing emotional support to them, although there may be many other 
things that such non-professionals do not do well. What is more, indigenous 
workers have been able to transfer their rapport to counselors, under certain 
circumstances: that is, when the counselor is known to have expertise, know- 
ledge, and access to good training and/or good-paying decent jobs. Under 
circ ums tances like these, there is little need for the counselor to try to 
compete with the indigenous worker for client rapport, for close ties with 
the local community, for prestige and reputation in the community as someone 
who is known, who cares, and who cares enough to do things for people. In 
short, rapport can be left to indigenous non-professionals, if counselors 
have their own expertise. 

Thus I conclude that socio -emotional support need not and cannot be a feature 
of the role of the non- indigenous professional in the public employment sys- 
tem. But then, I must also conclude that it does become part of his ro^e 
to work effectively and colleagially with the indigenous workers in his «gv.ii- 
cy, so that he is in a position to receive the transferred rapport which such 
workers can develop. 



IV. DECISION-MAKING. PROBLEM-SOLVING. PLANNING 

These f un ctions are grouped together be'cause there is a common thread which 
runs through them, a commonality in their concern with the client's cogni- 
tive operations. It was one of the features of several of the E & D pro- 
jects that the counselors made particular efforts to help clients become 
better planners and decision-makers regarding their vocational careers, 
through concentrating on the components of the vocational decision-making 
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process. Of course, such counseling also include, 
teaching, and other counseling functions, but its uniqu 

trast with the more therapeutic-emotional ^“"^“"f.^^he advent of Carl 
seling profession as a whole seems to have drifted i 

Rogers. 



There is a large science-based technological component to thisfunction.lt 
Sue. SeUl^on the counselor', and client's use of diagnostic “f t °“ er 
ki nd s of tests and assessment procedures . It thus seems . . 0 r 

function of the counseling rote is almost exclusively within the domain of 

profesAionally trained counseling personnel. 



One Important aspect of thi. role is . that proceed 

on how they are doing in training, where th y r,«ful attention 

what vet lies ahead of them to negotiate or accomplish. Careful attention 

to such feedback is particularly important for culture^nd 

who have had little experience or understanding o£ J h * “?®“ y th ainon g ta . 

ner-city X? K 

“ scrwsrsrs s St ar-r 

lleX, because they have not had extensive 

skilled in interpreting the cues that more sophisticated cl 

?«ed And without such knowledge of where the, are l»th..y.t^their 

self-perception, must be vague and too inadequate for use in °“ se 

Mzrss: 

>He client in his -home community. In some fi & D agencies, we y 

s;.s ... <-« . 57-^, 

coach, and vocational instructor or work-training p . - 0 f 

a kind of colleagial approach which makes his team membership s major part of 

the professional counselor's role, ‘ 



V. CLIENT ADVOCACY 



Thii -is"' the last role function in counseling that will be diacussed here. 
u Lrk. whst“eem. to me to be the major counseling innovation growing out 
v. - * n ®4nsrience : I refer here to the behavior of counselors who go 

out of their office to ‘help client, deal directly with problem, by personal- 
ly intervening on the client's behalf. 



■There is a cddsiderable rlietoric whidh has grown up arodnd client advocacy- 
I'lf 1 rhetoric Which shares much in common with the civil rights rhetoric, th 
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new left rhetoric, and that of the street gang worker who works where the ac- 
tion is. There is also a counter -rhetoric, mostly based on a Roger ian doc- 
trine which Rogers himself has long since abandoned, a doctrine which states 
that the counselor who uses himself in action may, by that fact, no longer 
be a completely accepting, neutrally valuing person. There is also a counter- 
rhetoric which worries about encouraging client dependency. However, I see 
several values in client advocacy which are irreplaceable, and which, for me, 
far out-weigh the supposed, but so far unproven dangers: 

(a) In my view, the world of the disadvantaged is so savage, inhuman, and un- 
manageable, that no ordinary human client can be expected to master and deal 
with it without powerful allies, i.e., without advocates for him in the tough 
spots he gets into. A counselor can work with a middle class client in rcch 
a way as to expect the client to deal, on his own, with the messes he gets 
into with his parents, with his wife or girl friend, with his professors, as 
a result of the verbal interchange between the counselor and client in the 
counselor's office* But one cannot expect a Chicago black to master the Chi- 
cago police department, the welfare department, the black-board- jungle schools 
in the ghetto, the absentee landlord, or even the gas company which has shut 
off the heat to his apartment. 

(b) Another reason for support of client advocacy is that such a stance demon- 
strates through action and in reality the extent of the counselor's and the 
agency's commitment to the client. Particularly with respect to the public 
employment service, there is a large backlog of mistrust, suspiciousness, or 
downright hostility which the counselor and the agency must overcome if they 
are to work at all within the disadvantaged community. They can only overcome 
this backlog by their deeds. 

(c) Increasingly, there is a mistrust of manpower agencies and programs, based 
cn the perception of such programs as ultimately existing to serve the besw 
interests of employers, by providing them with supplies of workers for low-wage 
jobs. In this view, the public employment service exists, not to advance the 
life goals and dignity of its clients, but to help employers stay in touch 
with the labor pool of the already disadvantaged and thereby enable them to 
fill undesireable jobs at low wages. Unfortunately, the records of most a- 
gencies do little to dispell such a view. Agencies do indeed seem to spe- 
cialize in enticing disadvantaged youth into the least desirable jobs. Client 
advocacy demands that counselors do more than this. 

(d) Co un seli ng is a profession concerned with social change. It cannot fully 
honor that commitment until it addresses itself to changing disadvantaging in- 
stitutions as well as changing people's responses to those institutions. Ex- 
ton McNeil once said that we have been like people standing at the side of a 
river trying to pull out the drowning bodies as they float byj it is time to 
go upstream and find out who is throwing them in and put a stop to it. 

(e) A final reason for support of client advocacy is a simple pragmatic one. 
The fact that advocacy functions developed so spontaneously in so many of the 



E & D projects suggests how effective they were found to be. 

The point to be made here regarding advocacy is that it appears to be « 
tion better performed by professional counselors than by non-pro *- - * 

of his status. 

this also refers to advocacy for ^is client s^ithin the^elor-s^^gency. 

S 8 LrignL““nr n 4rofesiwr«ho ^and at the bottom of the status and P ow- 
er hierarchy in the agency. 

One of the things this means is that ifcounselorsare going t° ^^""eed 

saMrtfsrs r.rsr? 

to use co-option strategies, when to use confrontation, whe 
sus, etc. 

Finally client advocacy requires that counselors know much more **? 

Ms s: ug, 

^^ZSJ^SSmu'SSSj - '»>• •« “ 

worker (socio- emotional support). 

The analysis leads to the following more specific conclusions. 

A. Teaching 

1 There needs to be special attention to providing the disadvantaged wit 
information; this is more likely to be done in groups. 

2. Much of the needed information can be taught to counselors during thej 
academic training. 

3 There is also a need for information about specific local conditions* 
3 ’ events 1 Agencies therefore have to provide time, opportunity, and i. 
centive for counselors to keep current with local events, practices, * 

trends . 
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4. Teaching functions can be performed by ^"c^Uation 

functions should be planned, designed, and programed in con _ 

with professionally trained counselors who know how to app y 
fic knowledge to the teaching function of counseling. 

B. Behavior Change 

l * which°no one r else a in the emplo^reys^ can perform that °f ap- 
plying scientific knowledge to program planning and to particul 

cases . 

therapeutic-type counseling in counselor education. 

3 If counselors are to perform this function, they will nee ^ greater 
freedom^omold agency programs, policies, and practices than they 

now have. 

4. Professional human service workers function better ^ toUeagial^re- 
latlonshins with informal associations for sharing information about 
non-standardized events. Human service ““““cts of 

‘jr “!=; 

cracy requires a top-down flow of information, rat than th« 

collaMral^ntercha^e^mong^eople ^^^^oMisJOT^wit^prof ess ion 

functionin^because^ a^bweaucracy^orks^through general rules designe 

to cover all cases and procedures. Such rules are inconsistent witn 
the kind of irregular information events with “ counselors 
must deal when they are concerned with Individual difference . 

* Th.». la therefore a need for a de-bureaucratization of the public 

' employment system to permit counselors to apply scientific knowle ge 
to unique events and to local situations. 

6 The Deoartment of labor should find mechanisms for using sane of the 
£w technology in the diffusion of scientific innovations for provid- 
ing counseling personnel with new knowledge in forms which make that 
knowledge easily translatable into practice. 
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C. Socio -Emotional Support 

1. The rapport function can be better performed by indigenous workers. 

2. Rapport can be transfered from indigenous worker to professional coun- 
selor if the counselor is known to follow through on his commitments, 
is known to have expert knowledge and techniques, and is known to have 
access to good jobs at worthwhile salaries. 

3. If such transfer of rapport is to take place there needs to be colleag- 
ial relations between counselors and indigenous workers. 

D. Decision-Making. Planning, and Prob lem-Solving 

1. For disadvantaged clients there seems to be a shift from a counselor ^ 
focus on emotional and affective factors to an emphasis on the client s 
cognitive and problem-solving strategies and habits. 

2. Such an emphasis required familiarity with the research on cognitive 
functioning and thus is uniquely a role for the professional counselor 

to perform. 

3. This function also includes attention to frequent and regular feedback 
to clients about where they are ir. the system, how they are doing, 
and what they have yet to accomplish. 

4. If counselors are to provide this feedback, they will need to have 
close communication with those non-counseling personnel who are in more 
extended contact with clients, such as coaches, vocational trainers, 
and work supervisors. 

E. Client Advocacy 

1. Professional counselors are obligated to and will be more effective if 
they intervene directly on the client^ behalf in those parts of the 
sys tern which disadvantage the poor, and the racial/ethnic minorities. 

2. This includes advocacy for clients in their own agencies. For this, 
counselors need greater power in their agencies. Advocacy cannot be 
left solely to the lowest status members of the staff. 

3. Counselor training should include techniques and strategies for client 
advocacy. 

4. Counselors will also need greater knowledge of the operation of dis- 
advantaging social institutions and structures in order to intervene 
and advocate effectively. 
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These role specifications define a new type of professional vocational coun- 
selor for out of school youths and adults. The specifications require a kind 
of professional training which is markedly different from that which is appro- 
priate for school counselors and for therapeutic -type counselors. This new 
counseling specialty has its own technology, science, and skills. A® this new 
type of professional counselor emerges, is sanctioned by the graduate schools 
and the broader counseling-guidance profession, vocational counseling in tie 
public employment system will increase in prestige, status, and probably there 
fore also in salary. Public employment counselors, who are generally now seer 
as frustrated semi-professionals who have little opportunity to actualize the 
existing prestigious models of counseling as defined by the graduate schools 
will thus move from such a disvalued status to the new status of a unique pro- 
fessional identity, whose validity rests on its relevance to the needs of out 
of school disadvantaged youths and adults, and on its unique set of knowledges 
skills and functions. 



FOOTNOTES 



1. See the Operation Retrieval reports, available from the Division of 
Utilization of the Manpower Administration, for more detailed presen- 
tations of the E & D experience. 

2. By direct observation, I mean a more intensive exposure than one gets from 
a quick tour of the factory which is carefully guided by a management re- 
presentative. 

3. If one were to apportion responsibility for leadership between counselor 
and client in the functions described thus far in this paper, that leader- 
ship would probably be apportioned as follows; the teaching function tends 
to be initiated and controlled by the counselor, although feedback from 
clients help to guide it. Counselors certainly originate *nd control 
their scientific-technological operations as behavior changers, though 
again, feedback from the client is used in the counselor's decision-making. 
But it is the client who controls the socio -emotional support function, in 
the sense that counselors agree almost entirely in rhetoric and very much 
in practice that "one accepts the client on his own terms". I believe that 
notion refers most to the counselor's acceptance of the client's defini- 
tions of his needs and wishes as the determiner of the manner and extent to 
which the counselor offers emotional support. 



4. Gurin, Gerald (1963) Inner City Negro Youth in a Job Training Project, 
Survey Research Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



5. Carkhuff, Robert (1968) Differential functioning of lay and professional 
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and/or with greater anxiety on tasks set by white experimenters than when 
i-he experimenters were black: Canady, H. (1936) The effect of rapport on the 
IQ; a new approach to the problem of racial psychology, J» of Negro ,Educ»_, 
5, 209-219; Forrester ,B. and Klaus ,R. (1964) The effect of the race of the 
examiner on intelligent test scores of Negro kindergarten children, Pea- 
bodv Papers in H»""*n Development. <2,(7), 1-7; Pasamanick,B. and Knoblock, 
H. (1955) Early language behavior in Negro children and the testing of in- 
telligence, J.Abnorm.Soc. Psychol. , 50, 401-402; Katz, I. (1964) Review of 
evidence relating to effects of disegregation on the intellectual perfor- 
mance of Negroes , Am.Psvchol » , 19 . 381-399; Katz, I. and Greenbaum,C. (1963 
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lation upon level of reported nx y (1968) Effects of race of 

7, 194-196; Katz, I#, Henchy,T., and Negro children's learning, -LISES 
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thelr communications with white Interviewer 
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(o , ^ greater the statue superiority of the interviewer over the inter- 
£Sr. th^more reticent the interviewee and less self-exploration he 

Williams,.!. (1964) Interviewer-respondent .“fnditrwsM 

information interview, Soclometry, 27, 338-352, Schataman.L. ^ 329 . 338; 
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It takes two to establish rapport. The e J 0 r't W skill or empatheti 

studies is that, quite without regard to status are sufficient to 

ability, the cues of his race,' / risS^Mes to those cues make rap- 
turn off minority group clients. Their responses to wlrtU0 us, and 

port (trust, affection) quite unlikely, ^matter how good, virtuou , 

free from racism the counselor feela himself .to o • 

8. It is possible that the emotional distance between a b^ck client^and^a^ 

white counselor could be overcome la tte. to achiev e such 

that the time and effort that counselors pat into ‘JT™* * nM d out o£ 
rapport is counter-productive, in the sense that many clients 

^counseling before the rapport is achieved. ^Overwhelmingly, client^ 

come to agencies in order to be put into c °“ “ oa tience with the counse- 
training leading to good jobs. They have little patience witncn 

lor's attempt to establish friendship reUtiona with them. 
don't get what they want they drop out thoL 

other alternatives open to them. Thus, tner , . ant aeed in the 

most likely to remain in the program are the moat d i®adv g cheir 

sense that they have the fewest other options. » ^ * a iterna- 

staying may not be a victory of rapport, but a failure 

tives . 

9. The crucial variable here ® eem !. ofortrewh personnel^as 

sional atatus. In one study, the effectiveness o* oucre cp ^ tar . 

found to be related solely to whether ethnicity, or pro- 

get area. Mo other variable, such as education, race, ethnic^y, 

fessional status, discriminated between ef fee within the 

reach workers. Unfortunately, P-^^iona s tend^ot to^llve^ithin^t^ 

day ''lt'ma^hav^been 6 possibl^for^professional counillors to bridge the 
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and is rapidly diaappearing elsewhere in the United States. 
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